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INTRODUCTION 


The need for a common language for Inter-Provincial use 
was being felt by our National leaders long before the achieve- 
ment of freedom and on account of the strong case of Hindi 
for being the Lingua Indiana, the Congress had long before 
accepted it as the National Language. But afterwards 
Mahatma Gandhi was made to feel by some friends that the 
Hindi language does not satisfy the Muslim friends who press 
on Urdu being accepted as the National Language. 
Gandhiji, being always a saint of peace, followed a middle 
path and innovated a new hybrid language which became to 
be an undefined mixture of all the current words used in 
Northern India. In order to propagate it he instructed the 
Editors of Harijan Sevak to devise ways and means to formu: 
late this language and bring it before the public through the 
Harijan Sevak. In order to make his move more effective, he 
severed his connections from the All India Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan of which he had been a President a couple of times. He 
started a parallel institution—The Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
instituted examinations and brought this language too near to 
his followers in the general public. This language which has 
no origin, no tradition, no governing grammar and no defined 
form is thus being thrust upon the Indian public by the great 
personality of Gandhiji and his followers who are hearing to 
no reason, no authority and no sense. Under these circum- 
stances it became the sacred though painful duty of all just 
and thinking people to rebel against their-beloved leader whom 
they have admired and have followed wherever he led them to. 

The probem of national language is not merely to solve 
the question of a suitable vehicle for TrifeM Provincial contact. 
Persian and English have very clearly-t aught us that language 
is not merely instrumental to the expression of our thought 
but is also responsible for moulding the national character and 
morale. And surely we cannot expect much from the hybrid 
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Hindustani of Gandhiji in that direction. We shall have to 
take recourse to a language which is easy to study, is spoken 
and understood by a large part of our sub-continent, has its 
origin from Sanskrit—the common feeder of all the modern 
Indian provincial languages, has a defined form, possesses a 
noble tradition, is being used and preserved by all our Indian 
friends overseas, helps in inheriting the grandeur and subli- 
mity of our anscient literature and culture and above all which 
is purely Indian in spirit and form. These merits are em- 
bodied in Hindi alone. 

I am glad that Pandit Swaminath Sharma of Bombay has 
made an appreciable attempt in pioneering the cause of Hindi 
as the national language and has given detailed data why 
Hindi has a claim over other languages for being the Lingua 
Indiana. It has been my privilege to go through the manus- 
cript and I have found that while advocating the cause of 
Hindi Pandit Sharma has kept himself away from all bias and 
has given facts and figures to support his statement. I recom- 
mend this book to all such friends as have in mind to study 
this question with an unbiased attitude and also to those who 
have been misguided by those who have not studied this ques- 
tion from all points of view and who have followed the dic- 
tates of the Mahatma blindy. 


SITARAM CHATURVEDI. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay. 


4th Dec. 1947. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


The problem of the national language, a necessary corol- 

lary to the national independence, has been engaging the 
attention of the country of late. But like many others, this 
problem also has degenerated into a communal question and 
seems to defy a definite solution. Some champion the cause 
of Hindi and some take the fort of Urdu. The pacifist, with 
characteristic inclination to ambiguity and half-settled issues, 
have found a way out of this controversy in a new name for 
the language of the country, that is, Hindustani. Thus Hindi, 
Urdu and Hindustani have become the claimants to the 
throne of the national language. This triangular conflict 
has naturally created a great confusion in the minds of the 
public about the real language and its name, specially such 
miembers of the public who have no time nor interest to find 
out the truth by themselves. 
The adoption of the national language has become a 
matter of singular urgency to serve as a binding and unify- 
ing force for this sub-continent under the present changed 
circumstances. The introduction of such a cohesive element 
in the nation’s being has become a crying need in view of two 
prominent factors born of our long-awaited and intensely 
cherished freedom, namely, the future of the Congress and 
the linguistic provinces. 

The departure of the British Topenalian will certainly 
exercise a loosening effect on the centralized force of the 
Congress which has unified the country on the platform of 
patriotism and independence. The attention of the Indian 
public was focussed on the Congress because of its fight 
against the British domination. This quality invested the 
Congress with a glamour which had kept the public, so ta 
say, hypnotized. But now, the chief and common enemy 
having disappeared, the elections will be fought on different 
social, economic and political principles by different parties 
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which will divide the whole country into different groups. 

Such a tendency will get greater fillip at the hands of 
the advocates and supporters of the creation of the linguistic 
provinces; for which an agitation has already been set in. 
‘motion and various arguments are being advanced in its 
support. Human ingenuity has ever been conspicuous in 
destructive criticism; for it is easy to destroy, but difficult 
“to construct. Whatever merits the creation of such provinces 
¡may have, it will create more diversity than unity. The biiter- 
Í ness and acrimony which has punctuated the propaganda 
+ for such provinces, and the suspicion and subtle hatred it 
| has created in the opposing camps should keep the nation on 
guard against the implementation of such a proposal which may 
_ divide the country into unsympathetic and selfish blocks. 

This whole development clearly proves how the absence of 
a common language would produce a sense of separateness and 
aloofness among the various linguistic groups and may exer- 
cise a preventive influence on the growth of solid and. 
healthy nationalism. Administrative efficiency demands the. 
splitting up of such a vast country into smaller units but. 
such units should not be formed on a basis which may prove: 
ja potential threat to the national unity in any shape or form: 
‘in future. Secondly these units should be as few and as: 
{large as may be conveniently possible. This will result in: 
great saving of nation’s finances which would, otherwise, be: 
spent in maintaining separate legislative and executive: 
machinery for tiny provinces. 

Under these conditions, the only salvation of the coun- | 
try’s unity lies in one thing: a common language for the whole: | 
country. The unity created by this means will be ever- | 
lasting and enduring; it will be proof against the ever- 
changing political atmosphere of the country. Unless the 
people throughout the length and breadth of the country | 
speak and communicate in one and the same language, they | 
will not feel that nearness and oneness among themselves: 
which are the strongest bulwork of nationalism. 
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‘THE HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND ITS NAME 


The history of the Muslim contact, which has the chief 
bearing on the language problem dates back to. the early 
years of the 8th century. The Arab invasion and their short- 
lived conquest left no impression on the social life of the 
‘country. Like an onrushing wave it came and passed 
-away, leaving the general life unruffled. A few settlers here 
and there were of no great consequence to the vast multitude 
| all around them. But these invasions opened the gates of 

India to others and through these the adventurous souls of 
the Islamic countries came one after another at short inter- 
vals. 

The year 1192 heralded a new era in the history of 
Hindu-Muslim contact. The flower of Rajput chivalry 
perished on the field of Tarain. The invaders came not as 
predatory forces but as conquerors to rule and to setile. 
‘Ghori, the victor, appointed Qutubuddin as his governor at 
Delhi. The Muslim rule had begun. The Muslims now 
formed a part of the social life. A new and alien element 
had mixed in the social fabric. It was now to take a hand 
in shaping the life of the country. 

Language is most susceptible to such contact. Two 
| human races, widely apart in culture, tradition and manners, 
| brought together by circumstances, begin to influence each 
‘other in a most subtle but sure way. Language, the only 
means of communication between two human beings, is the 
first to show the working of such an influence. What, then, 
was the language used by the Hindus and the Muslims? 
| What was its name? 

It should be borne in mind that the names Hindu and} 

-Hindi were used by the Muslims. The former connoted | 
‘the inhabitants of India and the latter, their language. The 
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Hindus used to call themselves Arya and their language Bha- 
sha, or Bhakha as its corrupt form. At the inception, both these 
words, Hindi and Bhakha, stood for the same language. As 
a result of this contact this language began naturally to be 
interspersed with Arabic and Persian words of common use 
but the name of the language remained the same, that is, 
Hindi. 

Amir _Khusru (1317) writes, “If you ponder the matter 
well, you will not find the Hindi language inferior to Parsi 
(Persian).... If there is grammar and syntax in Arabic, 
there is not one letter less of them in Hindi. If you ask 
whether there are sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I ans- 

' wer that Hindi is in no way deficient in these respects.” At 

the instance of Alauddin Khilji, the then ruler of India, who 

wanted the Muslims to have better and greater knowledge 

of Hindi words, the same Amir Khusru compiled the first 

and the oldest dictionary named ‘Khaliqbari’. So wide was | 

the circulation and so many copies were written of this book, | 

even at a time when the printing press was unknown, that | 

it gave rise to a public saying:— | 
“Ek lakh unt sawa lakh gari | 
tis par ladi Khaligbari”. 

In this dictionary the word “Hindi” occurs twelve times 
| and Hindavi, fifty-five times. There is no mention even once 
| of Urdu or any other language.” Here Hindi and Hindavi 

need cause no confusion in the readers' minds. They stood 
for one and the same language. 

Malik Muhammad Jaisi was a great Sufi saint and a 
great scholar. Dr. Grierson, in his book—Modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan—writes, “Malik Muhammad (1540) 
studied under both Musalman and Hindu doctors and wrote 
in the purest vernacular of his time, the famous philosophic 
cpic entitled Padmavat...... To the mere student of lan- 
guage the Padmavat possesses by a happy accident, inesti- 
mable value.... it gives us a representation of the speech 
and of the pronunciation of those days.” Commenting on 
the language used by him and some other poets, he conti- 
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nues, “when they wrote, the language spoken was practi- 
cally the same as that spoken now in the rural parts of India”. 
The significance of this last statement can be’ hardly esti- 
mated and it will serve the modern enthusiasts right if they 
follow this sound guide of Dr. Grierson to arrive at the real 
and true language of India. This suggestion should weigh 
greatly with those concerned with the solution of the lan- 
guage problem, since the rural language is still unadulterated 
by any conflicting claims and with a little polish and uni- 
formity can be safely accepted as the specimen of pure 
Indian Language. “Padmavat”, as the very name suggests, 
though in Persian script, was written in the Hindi language. 
Thus from the very beginning the language was called Hindi 
cnly. It was this language which served as the means of 
communication between the Hindus and Muslims. Although, 
being a living language, it had absorbed many Arabie and 
Persian words. 

Edward Terry, an European traveller, had visited India 
in 1616-19. This traveller has given a very minute account 
of the manners and customs of the royal court of Jahangir 
and the people of the country. Even the Parsees have not 
escaped the attention of this itinerant. Such a close observer 
writes, “For the language of this empire, I mean the vulgar, 
it is called Indostan; a smooth tongue, and easier to be pro- 
nounced, which they write as wee to the right hand. It is 
expressed by letters which are very much different from 
those alphabets by which the Persian and Arabian tongues 
are formed. The learned tongues are Persian and Arabian, 
which they write back-wards.” The nature of the script 
as described here clearly points to Hindi which was the lan- 
guage of the common people; the nobles and the higher dig- 
nitaries of the State used Persian and Arabic among them- 
selves. I think it is this ‘Indostan’ which sowed the seed of 
another name—Hindustani, which is making the confusion 
worse confounded. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Lakshmidhar, M.A. published 
very recently a book named “Prem Prakash” which is a col- 
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lection of Hindi poems of Hazrat Shah Sayyad Barkatulleh 
(1070 A.H.—1142 A.H.), roughly the middle of Lith century. 
About the poetry, the editor says, “Indeed the Prem Pra- 
kash.... is the richest treasure of mystic poetry in Hindi 
| and all sufi poetry....pales in splendour before its light.... 
| Each of the Kavittas is a polished gem of poetry and each Doha 
a string of radiant pearls. Our poets’ command over the 
Hindi language is so perfect that he is able to express ine | 
most abstruse philosophical ideas, with most perfect ease, in | 
living Hindi speech taken from the mouth of the people.” In 
this way all the Muslim writers and saints wrote their poems 
' in the ‘speech taken from the mouth of the people’ and this 
speech was Hindi only. 
Not only the saints and ordinary Muslim writers who 
lived among the common people, but the nobies and the 
kings knew the same language and expressed themselves in 
the same language when occasion demanded. Among them- 
selves as Terry writes, they used the Persian and the Ara- 
bic, but when they had the occasion to deal with the general 
public they used the language of the public which was Hindi. 
Abdul Rahim Khankhana—a noble of the highest rank 
in the court of Akbar, was a great scholar and poet of Hindi. 
His poems, written in chaste and current Hindi of the period, 
gained such universal currency and popularity that even an 
illiterate villager must be knowing at least two or three of 
his Dohas (couplets) and using them occasionally. His poems 
compare favourably with the best Hindu poets. | 
Aurangzeb, the last great Moghul Emperor, whose fana- 
ticism and begotry have few parallels, was surprisingly liberal 
in the matter of language. The 8th letter of “Ruqq-aie- | 
Alamgiri”—a collection of the emperor’s letters in Persian | 
—has been addressed to the Prince Azam; This is in res- | 
ponse to the reguest of the Prince to give suitable names to 
. some mangoes which were sent by the Prince to the Emperor. 
The names given to those mangoes by the emperor in the 
said letter are “Sudharas” and “Rasna-vilas” which are Hindi 
words of pure Sanskrit origin and which will hardly be in- 
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telligible to the average Urdu scholar of today. Yet both the 
emperor and the prince had such a knowledge of the true 
language of the country. The mango is an Indian fruit and 
the emperor thought it proper to give it only an Indian name, 
otherwise he would have easily coined some Persian word 
of the same meaning. The emperor’s daughter Princess Ze- 
bunnisa—a Persian poetess—is reputed to have written a 
book in Hindi named “Nain-Bilas” whose last Doha (couplet) 
is said to be this:— 

“Zebunnisa jahan men, dukhtar Alamgir 

Nain-bilas bilas men, khas kari tahrir”. 

But the most irrefutable proof of the existence and pre- 
valence of Hindi alone as medium of speech in the days of 
the Muslim rule comes from the authority of Mr. Blockman. 
In his article “The Hindu Rajas under the Moghuls” in 
“Calcutta Review” of 1871, he writes:—“Both Hindus and 
Mohammadans spoke the same vernacular viz. Hindi or as it 
was then called Hindavi. The collection of the revenue and 
management of the estates was almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Hindus, and hence all accounts whether private 
or public were kept in Hindi. They (the Dustur-ul-asuds) 
are unanimous in affirming that from the earliest times to 
the middle of Akbar’s reign all Government accounts were 
kept in Hindi”. 

This is the most conclusive and unchallengeable proof 
of the existence of Hindi alone and shall remain so till some 
other historical account comes to light to prove it otherwise. 
It was towards the latter half of Akbar’s reign that Todarmal 
introduced Persian in the Government offices instead of - 
Hindi, and Persian remained an official language till the end 
of the Muslim rule. But there was no trace of any such 
language as Urdu uptil now. 

Shah Hatim, who was the preceptor to Sauda, a famous 
Urdu poet, writes in his preface to his book ‘‘Diwan-zadah” 
(1750 A.D.). “I have used that language in writing (this 
book) which is the language of all the provinces of India, 
that is Hindavi, which is also called Bhakha; because the 
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common people understand it well and the nobility also like 
it.” Attention is drawn again to the fact that Hindi or Hindavi 
was the name used by the Muslims for the same language 
which the Hindus called “Bhakha’. This great poet can- 
didly affirms that Hindi was the only language spoken and 
understood all over India. 

In 1797 Sayyad Ata Husain, in his translation of “Chahar 
Darvesh” has mentioned three names, Rekhta, Hindi and 
Urdu-e-mualla for his language in the same context and 
page; but the word “Urdu” as such never occurs anywhere 
in this book. 

This long survey, covering about 1000 years (from the 
8th to the end of the 18th century) and based entirely upon 
the testimony of the Muslim authors, proves the existence 
and prevalence of only one language among the people of 
the country. It was Hindi, Hindavi or Bhakha. It was in this 
language that the common people talked with each other, it 
was Hindi which the Muslim authors used in their writings 
meant for the public and it was in Hindi that the Sufi saints 
wrote their Masnavis. 

Not only the language, but the very theme and spirit 
ef the stories, their characters and their experiences and 
feelings, and the general atmosphere which permeate these 
Masnavis, are all purely Indian, unadulterated by any influence 
of Arabic or Persian traditions. They mirror the true Indian 
life and its various aspects in the social background. These 
Muslim writers and saints had thoroughly bathed their soul 
in the Indian milieu, and the emotional string tuned the same 
- melody in their hearts as in the heart of a Hindu. They 
had so fully assimilated the feelings, thoughts, ideas and ideals 
of Indian life that when these began to flow out from the 
inner world of their being, they had a striking resemblance 
to the outer world. 

It seems desirable at this stage, before following the 
history of the language any further, to consider the nature 
of this Hindi, the forces which influenced it and the degree 
of influence exercised by them. 
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The Muslim conquest of India differed in all respects 
from the British conquest. The interests of the former were 
yoyal and real; of the latter, purely mercenary. As such, the 
Muslims no longer maintained the aloof superiority of the 
British. They did not keep themselves at arms length from 
the conquered. Secondly, the Muslim conquest was never 
so complete as that of the British. The fact that the Moghal 
empire, so firmly established by Akbar, Jahangir and Shah- 
jahan, crumbled like a pack of cards under the ever-increas- 
ing opposition of the Hindu rulers, engendered by the foolish 
and fanatical policy of Aurangzeb is sufficient proof on this 
point. The Hindus remained a most powerful and living 
force and exercised a great influence on the new-comers. 
The Muslims ruled over the Hindus not so much because of 
some inherent strength in them as due to disunity and the 
consequent weakness among the Hindus. Thirdly the Mus- 
lims, once settled in the country, regarded her as their 
motherland and fought against the Persian or other foreign 
invaders in the same spirit as the Hindus had fought against 
them in the beginning. Nay, the Muslim soldiers in the army 
of the Hindu rulers even fought against the royal forces of 
Delhi with the same loyalty and attachment as the Hindu 
soldiers. India was their motherland, and both the Hindus 
and the Muslims regarded her as such. 

These harmonizing influences, this tendency towards 
attachment to everything Indian coupled with complete 
severance of connection from Persia or other Muslim 
countries from where they had come tended to make the lan- 
guage more Indian rather than Persian or Arabic. The over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus all around them helped to 
make such a tendency more pronounced. 

There were other factors also which played a great part 
in influencing the nature of the language. Among the Mus- 
lims not all were, or are, the descendants of pure Persians 
and Arabs. Even in the Punjab where the Muslim influence 
has been the greatest and for a longer time than anywhere 
else in India, hardly 15% of the Muslim population can claim 
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their ancestry from the Persians or the Arabs. The rest are 
converts. These conversions were more due to fear, threat. 
and temptation than due to religious or moral conviction. It 
is indisputable that such conversions effect no change, for 
a long time, in the life and language of the convert. The apos- 
tate retains the same language and the same ways of life 
which he has inherited from his forefathers. Conversions. 
which lack religious conviction can hardly eliminate the cul- 
tural heritage of thousands of years. The name and outer 
observances change, but the inner man with all his para- 
phernalia of moral, religious and cultural influences remains 
unaffected. That is why even after hundreds of years, the 
Muslims in Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujrat and other provinces. 
know and speak only the provincial languages. Not only this. 
but they retain Hindu names also in certain places. As the 
Indian Year Book says “The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Muslims have Hindu 
names, being descendants of former Hindu officials who on 
Mohammedan invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
position”. 

Apart from the majority of the Hindu element in the 
Muslim fold, there was another factor working almost as 
strongly as any other. The majority of the Muslims who had 
come to this country were either adventurers, homeless, 
poverty-stricken people or soldiers. Such people, considering 
the prevailing illiteracy in those days, were not highly edu- 
cated and spoke only local dialects. Language does not reach 
maturity in such people and casts itsef into any mould like 
raw clay material, when the occasion arises. Their language 
is easily susceptible to changes. And in a foreign country 
surrounded by a foreign people they had to change their 
language gradually. This change, in many cases, was hastened 
by a very strong and permanent factor. Many of the Mus- 
lims had married Hindu women. This kind of union must 
have influenced the language of the male partner because 
the women could not learn their husband’s language as they 
were completely illiterate. 
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Lastly the Muslims had scattered all over the country 


and mixed freely with the population. They had not formed 


a colony to preserve the purity of their native language. At 
each place, being completely cut away from the native 
country, and -surrounded by preponderatingly high number 
of the Hindu population, their linguistic resistance must 
have become weaker day by day and ultimately they must 
have adopted the speech of the population. Even now the 
Muslims inhabiting the villages in U.P. who are still uncon- 
taminated by the poisonous communal-cum-political propa- 
ganda and who are still leading a peaceful, happy and con- 
tented life along with their Hindu neighbours speak the same 
language, which is proving a scarecrow to the disruptionists. 
All these considerations go a great way to show the trend 
of the language in those days. The result was that all the 


works of the Muslim authors contain pure Hindi with some 


Persian or Arabic words here and there which were absorb- 
ed in the language by that time. These Muslim authors and 
highly educated nobles did not leave Persian. They used 
it among themselves; but they realised the futility of making 
it incumbent on the people; so they learnt the people’s lan- 
‘guage to communicate with them. They retained the Per- 


‘sian script adding some more letters to represent some of the 


Indian sounds. But they knew that the script was not a 
language and so, even though they wrote Hindi in Persian 
script, they did not call it by any other name but Hindi. 
In their writings they used only such words of Persian or 
Arabic origin as were fully absorbed in the language, other- 
wise their Hindi was as chaste as of any Hindu. They could 
have made their writings encumbered with high sounding 
Persian and Arabic words but as practical men they could 
not shut their eyes on the reality and try to regard such a 
patched-up language as the people’s tongue. Hence they 
vefrained from using uncommon Persian and Arabic words 
in their compositions. 

It was in the reign of Akbar only when Persian was 
made the court-language and the Hindus began to associate 
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themselves with the administration more closely that more 
Persian words began to infiltrate into the Hindi language. 
These Hindus, who were given prominent and responsible 
posts in the Akbar’s court, began to work as “conduit pipes: 
for introducing Persian words in the Indian language” on a 
large scale. But such words did not affect, to any appre- 
ciable extent, the course of the language of the people, inas- 
much as they were restricted to a small section of the so- 


ciety. 
Urdu Comes on the Stage 


What has been written in the preceding pages is enough 
to prove that upto the end of the 18th century, the language, 
which was the common medium of expression, was called 
Hindi only and there was no separate existence of any other 
language. The tendency and the nature of this language 
were purely Indian and it had absorbed quite a good number 
of Persian and Arabic words due to the long association of 
the people who were speaking those languages. But the chief 
characteristics of the language were unaffected. This leads. 
us to the question that if there was no .other language, and 
there was none, of course, then what is Urdu? What was. 
the time when a language by the name of Urdu was flung on 
the firmament of the Indian languages? 

Attempts have been made by some Urdu writers to date- 
the origin of Urdu as far back as the reign of Akbar or 
Shahjahan but these are mere conjectures unconfirmed on 
any historical evidence and unsupported by the testimony of 
any author of those times. Commenting on the theory of Sir 
Sayyad Ahmad Khan, who credited the reign of Shahjahan 
with the origin of Urdu, Maulana Habiburrahman Khan. 
Sherwani, in his speech as the President of the Oriental Con- 
ference at Lahore, said, “There is no proof that in the reign 
under consideration (Shahjahan’s) the name of this language: 
was Urdu...... I have proved above that from the 


beginning to the end the name of our language: 
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was Hindi. When Wali of the Deccan (an Urdu poet) in 
about 1731 introduced Persian subjects in Hindi verse then 
the literary and poetical language began to be called Rekhta. 
Even upto this time the word ‘Urdu’ was not used for this 
language”. 

The time when “Urdu' came to be used for the language 
will, I think, ever remain a mark of interrogation because 
in the process of evolution a language resembles a plant. 
To mark every minute stage of its development is mere waste 
of efforts. It is only when the cumulative effects of these 
stages bring the language to a definable state of development - 
that the degree of change becomes strongly noticeable. What 

| can be safely asserted is that the name ‘Urdu’ came into 
| being either in the beginning or in the middle of the 19th 
| century. Even as late as 1805, we find proofs that Hindi was 
considered as their language by the Muslim writers. Sayyad e 
Muhammad Baksh Haidari who wrote “Dah Majlis” in about 
1805, writes in its preface, “.... And uptill now the trans- 
i lation of Persian could not be done in Hindi prose”. Wil- 
| liam Carey, wrote in 1816, “The fact is, indeed, the latest and 
| most exact researches have shown that the Hindi has no 
country which can exclusively claim it as its own. Being 
the language of the Musalman courts and camps, it is spoken 
in those cities and towns which have been formerly, or are 
now, the seat of Musalman princes.” This statement is most 
significant for two reasons. Firstly it proves that even the 
language used in courts and camps of the Muslim rulers was 
known as Hindi, secondly it knocks the bottom out of the 
| argument that ‘Urdu’ was the language of the army and 
| hence this name (Urdu) was given to it. 
i : . Whatever may be the time of the introduction of this 
i name (Urdu) for a language, the most pertinent question 
i which needs be answered is that if the Hindus and the Mus- 
A lims could live together for 800 to 900 years speaking the 
same language, namely Hindi, what occasioned the sudden 
j change and led to the introduction of a new name to the lan- 
guage of the Muslims and thus created an awkward situation? 
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Was this move taken out of some urgent and sheer necessity? ee | 
To understand these questions in their proper perspective 
and to get satisfactory answers necessitate the review of the 
historical upheaval of the 19th century. The political changes 
which unexpectedly altered the whole aspect of the body 
politic, have a great bearing on the present problem and are 
solely responsible for this transformation. 

Upto the beginning of the 18th century, the Muslims 
were the active rulers of the country. The interests of the 
Muslim community were in the safe-keeping of the sovereign 
at Delhi and the Muslims were enjoying all the privileges 
whether ill or well-deserved. But the Hindus awakened by 
the foolish fanaticism of Aurangzeb were asserting them- 
selves again and had made sufficient headway even during 
the life of the Emperor. Aurangzeb expired in the Deccan 

. in. 1707 and the lamp of Muslim sovereignty, after a weak 
flicker for a while, got extinguished at Delhi. The Marathas 
were overrunning the whole of India. The nominal emperor 
of Delhi was virtually their vassal. With the extinction of 
sovereignty, the Muslims found themselves in a rudderless 
boat in the political ocean of India. Being used to lead a life 
of parasites, they were at a loss as how to support them- 
selves when the tree crashed. Alive to the threat of Hindu 
domination for the first time in their life, the Muslims made 
a desperate attempt to retrieve their position and formed a. 
league. They invited Ahmad Shah to come to their rescue 
and their combined forces inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Marathas in 1761. 

Ahmad Shah, no doubt, had his own axe to grind; but | 
from the view point of the Indian Muslims, this battle was | 
unique in the Indian history. Uptill now, all the battles were } 
purely political, either to annex some territory or to subdue | 
a ruler. This was the first battle which the Indian Muslims 
fought against the Hindus for their preservation. This was | 
the battle between the rising tide of the Hindu nationalism 
and the declining glory of the Muslim imperialism. It was 
for the first time that the Muslims looked beyond the fron- 
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tiers of India for help and their salvation. Although they 
succeeded in getting victory, they failed to avail themselves 
of its advantages due to their inherent weakness. The Mus- 
lim rule could not be re-established and the Marathas, crush- 
ed though they were, came into their own again. 

But the Muslim ‘outlook underwent’ a | tremendous 
change. Rulers till yesterday, they began to chafe under 
the unpleasant thought of getting ruled. They also feared 
reprisals for their past tyrannies. These thoughts and fears 
drove them to despair; despair to hatred. A kind of infe- 
riority complex, born of a sense of defeatism, began to haunt 
them and hence they began to dislike everything which 
savoured of Hindu or Hindi. Evidence of this growing aver- 
sion is furnished by a great Muslim poet named Nur Mu- 
hammad (1764). This poet writes in his book “Anurag- 
Bansuri” 

“Hindu mag par paun na rakheun 

Ka jau bahutai Hindi bhakheun.” 
which means “I never trod on the Hindu-path (Hindu reli- 
gion); what is there if I spoke a lot of Hindi”. This kind of 
solemn declaration was required to prove his bona fides when 
heckled by his co-religionists for composing poems in Hindi. 
It shows also that, to the Muslims, the speaking of Hindi was 
attended with the danger of following the Hindu religion. 

But the poet’s overflowing fancy must find expression 
and for that no other means was available. ‘Urdu’, as such, 
had not even entered the domains of anyone’s dream. To the 
learned Muslims, the alternative was only Hindi after Per- 
sian. This is proved by the words of the same poet—Nur 
Muhamad. He says:— 

“Kamyab kanh kaun jagawa 
Phir Hindi bhashai par awa. 
Chhandi Parsi kand nabatain 
Arujhana Hindi ras batain”. 

“Who awakened the successful (author). He came 
-again to the Hindi language. Leaving the sugar candy of 
‘Persian, got interested again in the juice of Hindi talk”. 
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However, the problem of a language exclusively for 
themselves had begun to agitate the Muslims. They were 
. using the language of the Hindus, but it was simply unbear- 
able to them anymore. The adoption of Persian as a spoken 
language was completely out of question. In view of the ex- 
cessively large Hindu element in the Islamic fold and also 
of the fact of getting used to a different language—Hindi, the 
Persian language stood no chance. On the other hand no new 
language could be evolved in a day. The easiest thing, there- 
fore, was to continue with the same Hindi in a changed form. 
Hindi, like many of the Hindus, was, then, converted to Islam 
and was rechristened as Urdu. 
Prof. Gercin de’ Tassi, who was the professor of Urdu 
at the University of Paris, referred to this fact in the course 
of his 5th lecture (1854) in the following words; “This Indian 
language, which is specially called the language of Hindus- 
tan, split into two spoken languages (dialects), namely, Hindi 
and Urdu, whose basis is religion, because generally it is said 
also that Hindi is the language of the Hindus and Urdu that 
of the Muslims”. Sayyad Insha Allah Khan, who was perhaps 
the first writer of a Urdu grammar-book named “Daria-e- 
Latafat” writes in this book, “By Urdu is meant the speech 
of the Musalmans,” and thus supports the view of Prof. Tassi. 
This conversion of Hindi into Urdu manifested itself in | 
the change of style, introduction of more and more foreign 
_ words, frequent use of Persian and Arabic images and gram- © | 
matical constructions. All the poetic compositions of the 
Muslim poets upto the end of the 18th century were done in 
Hindi metres, construction and style. It was Wali—called 
“the father of Urdu poetry”, who introduced the Persian 
style and metre in poetry and this idea was 
at once imported into the field of prose. And in 
the course of its development, the language was given a for- 
eign cloak so thoroughly that in the words of Dr. Grierson. 
“In writings of this class (high class) we find whole sentences 
‘in which the only Indian thing is the grammar and with no- 
thing else but Persian words from beginning to end”, As if 
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to accentuate the estrangement of the language from its 
native character, there has been a marked tendency on the 
part of the Urdu writers to Arabicize it as much as possible. 
‘The result is that in a single sentence, one may come across 
a Persian genitive, an Arabic plural and at the end a Hindi 
verb. What such a language would look like can be imagin- 
ed by having an English sentence with a Latin genitive, a 
Greek plural and an English verb. Even this will not reach 
the point of comparison. English, Latin, Greek, Persian and 
Sanskrit belong to the Aryan family (group) and have a sort 
of linguistic affinity at various stages. But Arabic belongs 
to the Semitic family whose relation, if any, with the Aryan 
family has not yet been established. And so such a curious 
blend of the Semitic and Aryan is the Urdu language! And 
this fine patch work, this masterly hotch-potch is claimed to 
be the language of the people of India, which the people 
throughout the length and breadth of the country are sup- 
posed to understand and speak! 

The shaping of Urdu-Islamized Hindi, in a foreign pat- 
tern was further accelerated by the springing up of two 
schools in the language, namely the Delhi school and the 
Lucknow school. At the decline of Delhi, due to the inva- 
sions of Nadirshah and Ahmad Shah and the frequent raids 
of the Marathas, many Urdu poets flocked to Lucknow where 
they were liberally patronized by the Nawabs. This histori- 
cal event gave rise to two schools in Urdu. The Lucknow 
school, prompted with the desire of gaining superiority over 
the Delhi school began a process of “weeding out.” The 
words of Hindi origin were discorded in favour of high- 
sounding and, sometimes very ill-fitting and remote Persian 
and Arabic words and Urdu became unusually encumbered 
with foreign vocabulary. This tendency gained momentum 
as time went on and exercised no less influence on the Delhi 
school. -This mutual rivalry and competition, starting in the 
field of poetry, was imported into the realm of prose quite 
naturally and gave the final shape to the language which we 
have to-day—a highly Persianized and Arabicized Urdu. This 
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drift of Urdu towards Arabic evoked the resentment of the 
famous poet, Akbar (1846-1921) who wrote:— 

“Ham Urdu ko Arabi kyon na karen 

Urdu ko voh bhasha kyon na karen 

Jhagare ke liye akhbaron men 

Mazamun tarasha kyon na karen.” 

“Why should we not make Urdu Arabic? Why should 
we not make Urdu that language! And for the sake of wrang-- 
ling why should we not write articles in the papers!” 

Deploring this attitude of the Urdu writers, Maulana 
‘Ahsan’ Marharvi writes in his book “Tarikhe Nasar Urdu”-— 
“This also should be borne in mind that Muslims only do 
not inhabit India; long before them, the Aryans (Hindus) 
have settled in the country. If the Muslims have brought 
with them the words of Arabic, Persian and Turkish langua- 
ges, the neighbouring races (the Hindus) have Sanskrit and 
other Prakrit languages. To burden Urdu with high-sounding: 
words is to disfigure its true and natural appearance. For: 
the last few years there has spread a contagion of considering: 
the intentional and forced use of undesirable Arabic and Per- 
sian words as a stamp of speciality in the art of Urdu writing. 
This activity of the Muslims has urged the Hindus not to sit: 
idle, and now they also have started to make their statements i 
(sentences) difficult by using bombastic Sanskrit words.” 

Similar was the piece of advice given by Mr. S. A. Brelvi as: 
the President of the Urdu Journalists’ Conference at Hydera- 
bad in 1944, But such sound counsels evaporate in the air as. 
soon as they come out and the caravan of Urdu marches on: 
merrily as usual. To my mind, there seems to be some 
justification for such an attitude, whether desirabe or not. 
Urdu, divested of difficult Persian and Arabic words and their 
grammatical constructions, will have no right to be called as 
such because no distinguishing feature will be left for a sepa- 
rate nomenclature. It will become Hindi only and the very 


name Hindi strikes a discordant note in the heart of the most: 
ot the Muslims. 
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URDU FEEDS ON OFFICIAL FAVOUR , 
Growth of Urdu 

It has already been written that towards the middle of 
Akbar’s rule, Persian was made the court language and it 
enjoyed the privileged position thereafter. But the great 
political muddle which followed the collapse of the Moghul 
‘sovereignty ended in the emergence of the British people as 
the ruler of the country. A brief period of the rule convinced 
hem of the impracticability and unsuitability of Persian as 
the court language. Consequently, a Government Resolution, 
to the following effect, was issued—“His Lordship-in-Council 
strongly feels it to be just and reasonable that those Judicial 
and Fiscal proceedings, on which the dearest interests of the 
Indian people depend, should be conducted in a language 
which they understand. His Lordship is, therefore, disposed 
+o empower the Supreme Executive Government of India and 
such subordinate authorities as may be thereunto appointed 
by the Supreme Government, to substitute’ the vernacular 
languages of the country for the Persian in ledger proceedings 
and in proceedings relating to the revenue”. 

To accord with these instructions of the Central Govern- 
ment, a circular was issued by the U.P. Government on the 
29th of July 1836 to the following effect:— 

“The attention of the officers of the Western Central 
Board has been drawn to the fact that the court business 
being done in the Persian language causes a great inconve- 
nience and trouble to all the public....Therefore it has 
been ordered that from October 1836 (Kunwar Vadi 1, 1244, 
Fasli year) all the persons whose cases are lying with the 
‘Central Board should submit their petitions in the Hindi 
language either in Persian or in Nagari character personally 
or send it by post and the order will be written in the Hindi 
language in the same script as used in the petition”. In this 
circular, the words “the Hindi language” are of special signi- 
ficance. The choice of the script looked to the convenience 
of the petitioner, whereas the restriction on the use of the 
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language took into consideration its general intelligibility and 
wide circulation. But this announcement met with a strong 
protest from the protagonists of Urdu. This change, they 
feared, would nip the language in the bud. So they pressed 
the authorities to reverse their decision and their efforts bore 
fruit. As immediate predecessors, the Muslim nobility was 
in direct touch with their successors and hence their opinion 
carried weight with the English rulers. As is common, the 
State policy seldom accords with public wishes, and a foreign 
government is guided more by political expediency than by 
public interests. Urdu, therefore, was made the court lan- 
guage within a year. Prof, Gercin de Tassi referred to this 
event in his lecture on the 5th Dec. 1852, saying, “The language 
cf the Muslims of the Northern India, that is, Hindustani Urdu 
kas been made the official language of the North-west province 
(now U.P.). Although Hindi is still existing along with Urdu 
in the same way as it was with Persian”. According to Prof. 
Tassi, Hindi was allowed to exist for some time but the grow- 
ing opposition told greatly and after sometime it was sup- 
pressed and Urdu reigned supreme. 

From an ordinary. Chaprasi serving the court summons 
to the highest officials were required to know Urdu, all 
police records, files and entries were to be kept in Urdu, all 
registration work of bonds, mortgage-deeds, etc., were to be 
done in Urdu and finally all the proceedings, statements and 
records of civil and criminal cases were to take place in Urdu. 
Strange are the dispensations of Providence! Urdu sprang 
from nowhere but was to be present everywhere! As by this 
time the British rule was firmly established, the public ser- 
vices were well-organized and lucrative, the public or civil 
servants were actually the masters of the public and all phases 
of public life, in relation to the state, were enmeshed in a 
network of Government departments, it became imperative 
for the people to learn this necessary evil. 

Mr. Frederic Pincot, in his preface to the book “Khariboli- 
ka-Padya”, says, “Persianized Hindi (that is Urdu or Hindus- 
tani) made a great progress due to its being made the court. 
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language. This gave rise to a new literary language. The 
inhabitants of North-western parts, whose language it is claim- 
ed to be, are compelled to learn it in the schools like a foreign 
language”. So the circumstances and the interested parties 
conspired together successfully to thrust Urdu down the 
throats of an unwilling public. The people began to learn it, 
not because they had an innate fondness, not because the 
language was engrossing and had inestimable merits but 
because the Court business and the Government services 
demanded it. And after all, in spite of the high-sounding 
epithets and idealistic and cultural aims of education, the 
stark reality makes one admit that livelihood remains the 
primary aim of education. An empty stomach and a calm 
mind go ill together. What could, then, be more remunerative, 
attractive and honourable than a Government job? Hence 
with the desire to get the Government posts and also to tran- 
sact the court-business, the Hindus were spurred on to vie with 
the Muslims in the field of Urdu. Consequently many Hindus 
became great scholars of Urdu and enriched the language with 
their valuable contributions. But this contribution of the 
Hindus to Urdu was not as spontaneous and natural as that 
of the Muslim saints and scholars to Hindi as already men- 
tioned. It was merely accidental and circumstantial. No 
sooner the first flush of enthusiasm, born of utilitarian 
motives, was over, than the reaction set in and the Hindus 
began to say good-bye to the language which was forced upon 
them. 

The opposition to Hindi was not confined to the courts 
and offices only. When the Government thought of opening 
vernacular schools, the same forces which had managed to 
dislodge Hindi from its position in the courts, began to operate 
again. This time they aimed at scraping away Hindi from the 
curriculum. The’ medium of instruction was to be Urdu. 
When the Government contemplated to introduce Hindi in 
the schools, the idea did not find favour with some officials 
for reasons which are obvious from the following circular of 
1848—“In our opinion to make it compulsory for all the 
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students to know a language which is not the language of the 
Government and the court is not proper. Besides this, the 
Muslim students whose number in the Delhi college is very 
great, will hot view it favourably”. This official spoon-feeding 
to the minority which engendered in them the obstinacy of 
a pampered child, impervious to any reason and argument 
and fostered in them the habit of looking for undue favours 
and considerations, is further reflected in the opinion express- 
ed by Mr. H. S. Havell, the D.LP. of the United Provinces in 
1868. He opined that it would be far better if Urdu was 
taught to the Hindu children instead of making them practice 
to express their ideas in such a dialect (Hindi) which would 
have to bow down before Urdu one day. But in the words of 
_Syt. K. M. Munshi, “The laws of language and culture as 
operating upon the human minds are too powerful to let the 
schemes of men succeed”. The suppression tests the rallying 
stamina whereas the survival and triumph testify to the ster- 
ling qualities and inherent strength of the suppressed. Hindi 
asserted itself with all its force and belied the fond hopes of 
Mr. Havell which is proved by the following tables of the 
publications in the two languages in U.P. 


1889-99 the number of books published in Hindi was 361 .. 38.8% 
-do- -do- -do- in Urdu was 569 .. 61.2% 
1935-36 -do- -do- in Hindi was 2139 .. 89.5% 
-do- -do- -do- in Urdu was 252 .. 10.5% 


Number of subscribers to newspapers and magazines. 


Year Hindi Urdu Per cent Per cent 
H U. 
1891 8002 16256 32.9 67.1 
1901 17419 23757 42. 58 
1911 77731 76608 50.3 49.7 
1931 235438 150556 60.9 39.1 
1936 324880 182485 64 36 


The tables speak volumes for the achievement of Hindi. 
We find that Urdu, although still enjoying the official favour 
and government support and still the recognized language 
cf the courts, was relegated to secondary place by 1936. The 
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yeason is simple and obvious. 

Urdu was not the language of the people, therefore it 
did not receive the support and favour of the people. Only 
those who aspired for Government services learnt it but the 
number of such people was extremely limited. The bulk of 
the population adhered to its natural and national language. 
From this time, the decline of Urdu has been regular and 
steady. As a result there is hardly any school in U.P. where 
the medium of instruction is Urdu. A few schools in the 
urban areas, meant chiefly for the Muslims, are, of course, 
exceptions. Commenting on the status of the Hindi language 
Dr. Grierson writes, “....But in his intercourse with stran- 
gers, he (any person of one of the North Indian provinces) 
employs or understands some form of that great lingua franca 
Hindi or Hindustani. Moreover, over the whole of this vast 
area (Bengal-Punjab)—including even Rajputana, Central 
India and Gujrat—the great mass of vocabulary, including 
nearly all the words in common use, is, allowing for variations 
of pronunciation, the same. 

It is commonly said and believed, that throughout the 
Gangetic valley, between Bengal and the Punjab, there is 
one language, and one only, Hindi, with numerous local dia- 
lects. From one point of view this is correct and cannot be 
denied. Hindi or Hindustani is everywhere the language of 
administration and is the medium of instruction in the rural 
schools”. 

I would like to point out that Dr. Grierson’s conception 
of Hindustani was completely different from the one prevail- 
ing at present. According to him, Hindustani had four varie- 
tives, namely, Hindi, Urdu, Rekhta and Deccani; hence Hindi- 
Hindustani in the above context means pure Hindi and nothing 
else. 
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IS URDU THE LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE? 


“Its really dreadful”, she muttered to herself, “the way 
all the creatures argue. It’s enough to drive one crazy!” 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Although the contents of the foregoing pages throw 
enough light on the origin and nature of Urdu and hence 
conclusively prove false the claim of Urdu to be the language 
of the people, yet the matter, being highly controversial, needs 
to be separately dealt with in this chapter even at the risk 
of repetition to some extent. It becomes all the more necessary 
in view of such a claim being put forth by many a responsible 
and prominent personality who happens to be a strong sup- 
porter of Urdu. E 

Speaking at the Hyderabad Urdu Journalistic Conference 
(1944) Mr. S. A. Brelvi had said, “This language (Urdu) was 
not imposed by the Muslim rulers on the people of India as 
Persian was imposed upon by them as the official language 
....This language was known by three names Hindustani, 
Urdu and Hindi but in its last stage of development it was 
more widely known as Urdu than as Hindustani or Hindi. Ae 
It was intended to be the national language of India”. Dr. 
Zakir Husain speaking in a similar tone at Bombay said, “It 
is false to say that Urdu was in any way forced by the Muslim 
rulers on the Hindus. On the contrary, Muslim rulers them- 
selves gave up their own languages, that is, Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian and adopted for their use a purely ‘Hindustani 
Bhakha’ in order to cement the unity of Hindus and Muslims. 
It was not supported or helped by the state but it grew by 
itself like a wild flower, because it had germs of expansion in 
it. It had nothing to do with politics or outside influence.... 
Urdu is our heritage of the grand and good old days and must 
be safe-guarded.” 
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When such notable persons indulge in pious platitudes 
and bolster up the claim of Urdu in such a manner, it surely 
tends to exercise a great influence on the judgment of the 
public on the question and does not help them to arrive at 
.an unfettered conclusion. “That Urdu was not imposed by 
the Muslim rulers, etc.” is the burthen of the above utterances 
of the two personalities and such others. Probably it sems 
to be the strongest point to convince the people of the uni- 
versal appeal of Urdu and its willing adoption by the Indians. 
Ii is true that Urdu was not imposed by the Muslim rulers, 
but it is equally true that there was no existence of any such 
language as Urdu in the duration of the Muslim rule. They 
had adopted a purely “Hindustani Bhakha” and remained 
satisfied that it was enough “to cement the unity of Hindus 
and Muslims”, and that it was the only language of the 
people. Where was, then, the need for the people to go and 
pick up a “wild flower” and substitute it in place of the long- 
looked-after flower which had reached its efflorescence? Surely 
not to cement the unity! It was, as has been explained against 
the historical background, born of a sense of frustration and 
developed under the benign patronage of the British rule. 
But even in its best days, it remained confined to the Muslims 
in the cities and to such Hindus who depended upon the State 
and Court services for their maintenance. Urdu, alas! as the 
learned doctor asserts, is not the heritage of “grand and good 
old days” but a sad legacy of those “grand” days of gloom 
when the Muslim rule had run its race and was succeeded by 
the British rule; and it received a great fillip when, thanks 
to the separatist tendency of the British, the foundation of 
two separate languages was firmly laid by Dr. John Gilchrist 
the the Fort William College when he “graciously” asked Mir 
Amman “to translate the story into that pure and colloquial 
‘which the Urdu people speak among themselves” and entrusted 
Lalluji Lal with the same task for the Hindu section. But 
before this, there was no such distinction. 

The explanation of this separatist tendency lies in the 
changed outlook of the Muslims in India. When they came 
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ry in the beginning, they came either as con- 
overty-striken multitude to be served with. 
plenty here. In either case, this country had an attraction 
intensified by the repulsive feeling towards the land they 
came from. . Hence, they identified their interests with those 
k of this country and of the people living here. They had no 
objection to learning the “Hindustani Bhakha” nor did this 
learning constitute any danger to their religion—Islam. That 
o work or composition is available to show the 


into this count: 
querors or as p 


is why n 


f existence of a separate language for them exclusively upto A 
the end of the 18th century. Not a single Muslim writer has. 
mentioned anywhere in his writings about the existence of 
‘such a language as ‘Urdu’ among the public. All the Muslim d 


writers used ‘Bhakha’ in their writings; all the Muslim poets. 
used Hindi metres, figures of speech and Indian mythological 
allusions in their poems. In all these writings they used only 
such words of Persian and Arabic as were fully absorbed in. 
the language. They could have encumbered their composi- 
tions with high-sounding foreign words of Persian and Arabic 
if they wished, as their knowledge of these languages was 
decidedly greater than many of the supporters of Urdu. But. 
they were alive to the fact that such a language would not. 
be the language of the people. All the works of the Muslim. 
writers of this period written in the Indian language are in. 
as chaste Hindi as of any other Hindu author. All the Sufi 
saints and other Muslim authors could have easily adopted 
the Persian love-stories for their Masnavis but they were alive 
to the fact that these stories and their background with its: 


local colour will not raise any vivid associations in the Indian 7 
minds and will not be in consonance with the spirit of this” 
country, whereas the present Urdu always looks to the Per- 
sian and Arabic poetical traditions and usages. Although d 


they used the Persian script for the purpose of writing, as 
they had to write in Persian as well, they were realistic and 
z sincere enough about the propriety of not calling it by some 
different name. To them, the script was not the language. If 
“Adami jata hai” is Hindi in the Nagri script and Urdu in the 
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Persian script, why should it not be called English in the: 
Roman Script? Here lies the fallacy of having two different. 
names which serve no other purpose except that of creating: 
confusion and mutual wrangling. 

The assertion that Urdu was not forced by the Muslim. 
rulers on the Hindus, has the semblance of truth as far as. 
it goes. But it helps only to set up a historical anachronism. 
How could the Muslim rulers impose a language which never: 
existed in their times? The rise and growth of Urdu as a 
separate language synchronized with the establishment of the: 
British rule. The various factors which influenced its growth 
and the circumstances which favoured its progress have been. 
dealt with already. Even then, Urdu remained confined to: 
a restricted section of society. Only such Hindus whose liveli- 
hood depended on services like Kayasthas and such few others 
who had fallen under the influence of the Persian culture: 
learnt Urdu. It was enriched also by such Hindus for that 
brief period; but the language, at its highest pinnacle of 
glory, had not even touched the fringe of the masses. 

The British people, as the conquerors of the country, had 
come into contact mainly with the people of higher social 
status, namely the ruling classes and the wealthy merchants. 
But along with them, the Christian missionaries had started 
their work in the country. Their field of activity was among. 
the masses—the inhabitants of the villages. The political 
conquerors could afford to carry on their work in courts and 
camps with the Persianized Hindi or Urdu as it was, by this 
time, called; but the missionaries realised that this was not 
the language which the masses could understand. To them 
Urdu was useless; in order to make the masses understand 
their ideas they had to adopt the villagers’ language in their 
preachings, so they adopted the Hindi language and the Nagari: 
script and almost all their books were published in the same: 
language. 

But the greatest and most unimpeachable proof that Urdu: 

‘was or is not the language of the people of India comes from: 
a Muslim scholar and poet of great repute of the 19th century.. 
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He is Insha Allah Khan. In his book “Daria-e-Latafat” while 
setting up the standard of the Urdu language, he has given 
the stamp of correct Urdu to the language of some selected 
‘gentry residing round about the fort of Delhi for a long time. 
Is such a language the language of the whole country? Can 
it ever be so? He has, further, written in the same book 
“By Urdu is meant the language of the Muslims”. But the 
word “Muslim” does not comprise all those people who are 
scattered all over the provinces. Most of the Muslims know 
and speak only the provincial languages. 

This author of “Daria-e-Latafat” which is probably the 
first grammar book of the socalled Urdu language, wrote a 
‘story named “Rani Ketaki Ki Kahani”, in about 1860. While 
accounting for the occasion of the writing of this story, the 
author says, “One day, as I was sitting, it came to my mind 
that I should tell such a story which should be in pure Hindavi 
(Hindavi chhut) and be free from the admixture of any other 
language (kisi boli ki put na mile) and then my heart would 
bloom like the bud of a flower (tab mera ji phul ki kali ke 
rup men khile). There should be nothing of any foreign 
language (bahar ki boli) and of rural dialects (ganwari) in 
it”. Although he could not avoid using Persian sentence— 
construction here and there, yet it is sufficient to prove that 
Hindavi—another name for Hindi—was different from Urdu. 
Urdu, as Insha Allah Khan believed, was the language of such 
few Muslims who resided round about the fort of Delhi and 
could claim the blood of the Persian or Arab ancestry still 
flowing in their veins. This type of language is certainly not 
a “wild flower” but a hot-house plant carefully looked after 
in a royal nursery. On the other hand Hindvi was the lan- 
guage of the people. The words and the sentences given in 
the brackets above will help the reader to have an idea of 
Hindavi which the author was anxious to adopt for the story 
and it will fully convince him that this Hindavi is in every 
respect the present Hindi. It further shows that although 
Urdu had come to be used for a certain type of language by 
this time, Hindi was still prevalent among the learned Mus- 
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lims and they still wrote with pleasure in it. 

This testimony of Insha Allah Khan, a great poet and 
scholar in the middle of the 19th century who was one of the 
dominant figures of the literary world in Urdu at both its 
centres, that is, Delhi and Lucknow, settles for good the pre- 
tensions of Urdu to be the language of the people of ‘this 
country. It sets at rest all wistful thinking in this direction. 
Now, when the question of language has come up in a different 
perspective, the protagonists of Urdu may well shout from 
the house-top that it was meant to be the national language, 
put the fact remains that Urdu neither was nor is the language 
of the people of this country. 
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m 
IS URDU AN INDEPENDENT LANGUAGE? 


“But if Pm not the same, the next question is, who in 
the world am I? Ah, that’s the great puzzle!”. 
Alice in Wonderland. 


The origin, nature and the scope of the so-called Urdu 
language have been dealt with at length in the foregoing 
pages. But when the inquisitive mind subjects the creden- 
tials of this language to closer scrutiny, it begins to feel grave 
doubts about their authenticity. This seemingly nice pattern 
of a language on minute examination appears to be a conglo- 
meration of dissimilar and diverse elements. One, therefore, 
naturally feels inclined to size up this language according to 
the norms which govern and justify the independent existence 
of different languages. All the languages have got their own 
distinguishing features, which manifest themselves chiefly in 
their vocabulary, grammar and syntax. Let us, then, apply 
these tests to the Urdu language and see how it fares. 

Vocabulary:—Although, in view of the conditions obtain- 
ing in modern times when the people speaking different 
languages rub shoulders with each other in every walk of 
life, it would be as absurd as impossible to look for a pure 
language having no words of foreign importations, yet it would 
be justifiable and plausible to expect each language to have 
a good number of words which are exclusively its own. Social 
justice also demands that one’s right to take must be war- 
ranted by one’s ability to give. Mere parasites exist only on 
sufference. Hence, Urdu, in order to justify its existence as 
a separate language, must possess a good number of words 
which belong to no other language but to Urdu only. But 
alas! the facts belie this assumption. 
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Professor Wahiduddin Saheb of Hyderabad has given 
the number of words in the Urdu language as follows: 
Hindi (Punjabi and Purbi) .. .. 21644 
Words belonging to other languages but 
which are considered as belonging to 


Hindi wh a si .. 17505 
Arabic yo sm ER Sa SATO SASA 
Persian EA K Sio .. 6061. 
English ya RG Ji oG 500 
Sanskrit a z 39 ya 554 
Of other languages .. ae a 181 


Total .. 54029 

A similar classification and almost the same number of 
words are given in another Urdu dictionary, named “Farhang- 
Asafia” by Sayyad Ahmad Dehlavi. It is evident from the 
above list that there is not even a single word to which Urdu 
ean have its exclusive and sole claim.. Hence the Urdu lan- 
buage has no independent status. To explain this point 
further, let it be put in another way. Suppose there exists 
a state of emergency and all the languages call back their 
nationals or under some inter-linguistic agreement lay an 
embargo on the export or use of their words. Now, imagine 
the plight of poor Urdu! Not a single word would be left 
in its fold. This linguistic pauper, which feeds on other 
languages only, will be starved to death instantly. $ 

Grammar.—The Urdu grammar can be safely divided into 
two principal parts. In some respects it toes the line of the 
Hindi grammar and in the other, it cringes obsequiously at 
the feet of the Persian and Arabic grammars. All the verbs, 
pronouns and those nouns which belong to Hindi or other 
languages, barring those belonging to the Arabic or Persian 
languages, are subject to such inflections as are permissible 
under the Hindi grammar. As such there is no difference 
between Hindi and Urdu so far. 

It is in the use of the Persian and Arabic words that the 
attitude of Hindi and Urdu differs. In Urdu not only the 
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words but even the grammatical changes pertaining to those 


words are borrowed in toto from the Arabic and Persian 
languages. For example, the nouns which are borrowed from 
the Arabic language undergo the same grammatical changes 
in Urdu as in Arabic; the same genitive is followed as in 
Persian. But this practice militates against the sound lin- 
guistic principles. A living language has every right to 
import words from other languages which prove indispen- 
sable and increase the power of expression to cope with the 
varying circumstances. But once borrowed, the words get 
absorbed in the language and become subject to such gram- 
matical changes as obtain in the language which borrows 
them. No living language borrows words as well as their 
grammatical inflections from other languages. For instance, 
there are hundreds of Sanskrit words in Hindi but their 
plurals or other grammatical changes conform to the Hindi 
grammar and have nothing to do with the Sanskrit grammar. 
The same policy holds good for those words which are import- 
ed from Persian and Arabic languages. But in Urdu not only 
“lafz” but its Arabic plural “Alfaz” also is used whereas 
Hindi uses only “Lafz” and its plural is formed as permissible 
under the Hindi grammar. 

But if such a principle, as Urdu follows in regard to the 
Arabic and Persian words, is conceded, then the English 
words, which are used in Urdu, should adopt the English 
grammatical constructions and changes and hence “jujez ne” 
should be used in place of “jujon ne”; but this is never done. 
It was this unconventional and unjust tendency which was 
deplored by Maulana Abdul Haq in the preface to his book 
““Qawaede Urdu” wherein he wrote, “Uptill now the Arabic 
grammar has been imitated in all the grammar-books which 
are current amongst us. Urdu is a pure Hindi language and 
it has direct relation with the Aryan languages. Contrary to 
this, Arabic belongs to the languages of the Semitic family. 
Therefore, it is not proper in any way to follow the Arabic 
language in writing the Urdu grammar”. 

However, the above considerations -bring out clearly that. 
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Urdu has not got its own independent grammar as other lan- 
guages have. To learn what is called Urdu, one will have 
to learn Hindi, Arabic and Persian grammars which may 
seem an easy task to communal enthusiasts and religious. 
partisans but not to others. Due to absence of its own gram- 
mar, it lacks the capacity of importing words from other lan- 
guages and absorbing them by giving its own form to then— 
a chief and dominant characteristic of every living language: 
worth the name. 

Syntax.—It is in this respect, if in no other, that it 
becomes impossible for an analyst to make out the difference 
between Hindi and Urdu. Each Urdu sentence has the same 
strain, produces an identical impression on the listener and 
has the same verbal ending as the Hindi sentence. The Urdu 
syntax, in short, is a full-fledged and true copy of the Hindi 
syntax. 

It is really a matter of great surprise that a language 
which has not got a single word exclusively of its own, which 
has no independent grammar and whose syntax is the exact 
copy of another language should pass as a separate language. 
And this peacock of borrowed feathers has been parading so 
effectively in the comity of languages that its real identity 
has never been questioned or doubted. This so-called Urdu 
has modelled diversities to such a facial unity as never to 
arouse anyone’s suspicions. The problem, therefore, is what 
is that which is called Urdu. Is it the vocabulary which 
contains about four-fifth of Hindi words? Is it the grammar 
which is virtually all on the lines of Hindi grammar except 
some Arabic and Persian introductions which are question- 
able? Is it the syntax which is merely a true copy of Hindi? 
All these queries alas, get a negative reply, and like poor 
Alice one exclaims in utter disappointment—‘“What in the 
world is Urdu?” Have they all been running after a mirage 
whose ‘local habitation and name’ was yet unceriain? There 
must be at least some reason, just or unjust, for this make- 
believe to be accepted by so many people as a great reality. 
And after traversing minutely through the peculiarities of 
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this language for a solution of this puzzle, one comes across 
two factors which stand out prominently and appear to be the 
cause of this separate nomenclature, namely, Urdu. They 
‘are diction and script. 

The Urdu language provides a glaring example of the 
‘minority rule in its choice and use of words. Just over one- 
fifth of the Urdu vocabulary contains the words of the Arabic 
‘and Persian languages and a little under four-fifth of its 
vocabulary consists of the words of the Hindi language. Al- 
‘most all these Arabic and Persian words are included in Hindi 
Shabd Sagar—the largest Hindi dictionary containing about 
93,115 words, which is 39,106 words more than those included 
in the Urdu dictionaries—and a good number of them are 
used in the Hindi language. The difference lies in the method 
of use. The Hindi writers use only such words as prove 
essential and important but the Urdu writers endeavour to 
‘use the words of the Arabic and Persian languages only as 
far as possible. It is only where the limitation proves beyond 
their attempts, that they condescend to use the Hindi words. 
-And they can conveniently afford to follow this attitude 
because the range of vocabulary of even great scholars hardly 
goes beyond 8,000 words. This forcible use of foreign words 
coupled with the use of some foreign grammatical construc- 
tion makes Urdu what it is. But it is questionable whether 
mere diction can entitle it to a different name. Diction is 
really a matter of style; it does not occasion the change in the 
name of a language. A few changes in the articles of dress 
do not change the person wearing them. One would, there- 
fore, find every justification in the recent decision of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan that Urdu should be regarded as a different 
style of Hindi. Verily it has none of the essentials which are 
found in an independent language. 

The assumption of a different name based merely on dic- 


„tion is therefore completely unjustifiable. Apart from this, 


in spoken form it is almost impossible for an outsider to find 
out any difference in the language as used by a so-called Urdu 
speaker and by a Hindi-speaker. It is the written form which 
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is the source of all the headache attending the solution of 
this problem. It is the script which is the chief reason of the 
ever-widening gulf between the two supposed sections of the- 
same language. It is the script which makes even the most 
critical eye take woods for the trees. It is common expe- 
rience that the same sentence, if written in Nagari script, is- 
called Hindi and if written in Persian script is called Urdu. 
Hence the final analysis of the language controversy brings: 
out clearly that it is not so much, in fact, the question of two 
languages as it is the question of two scripts. But the script. 
is not the determinant of a language. Although Sindhi is; 
written in Perso-Arabie script, it is called Sindhi only by 
the Hindus and the Muslims. There is no justification, then, 
for Hindi to be called Urdu when written in Persian script. 
Many are the enthusiasts who lend their whole weight to- 
the adoption of the Roman script for the national language: 
and in most cases their script has been used to educate the 
illiterate members of the fighting forces but the language as: 
represented in the Roman script is neither called Roman nor- 
English, it is only Hindustani as they prefer to call it. Hence,. 
neither on grounds of diction nor on script can any language: 
claim to go by a separate name. Well, then, the question still 
remains—What is Urdu? “Ah! that’s the great puzzle!”. 
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IV 


HINDUSTANI - | 


This much used and abused name for the language of the | 
country has succeeded in catching the imagination of the | 
political acrobats so strongly that without pausing for a single | 
moment to think over the nature and scope of this so-called | 
language, they are exerting their energies to force it on the 
people of this country. Hindustani has become a loose term 
and, broadly speaking, it is applied to two types of the lan- 
guage by the interested parties. To the Europeans and the | 
Muslims, Hindustani is but another name of Urdu. The | 
‘Europeans contacted India from the top. They had to deal 
-with the ruling classes and the nobles and with the soldiers. 
As Persian was the official language of India on their arrival | 
-and by that time the Persianized Hindi had become prevalent | 
amongst these classes, the Europeans came to regard this | 
language as the language of the country. Hence the Oxofrd | 
Dictionary defines Hindustani as “language of the Moham- 
-medan conquerors of Hindustan, Urdu.” To the Muslims, 
‘Hindustani seemed to be more suitable name than Urdu. The 
word “Urdu” does not signify the language of any particular 
country as all other languages indicate. This was a great 
‘drawback and was easily overcome by adopting Hindustani. 
‘This name is proving a clever stratagem to parade before the 
world that Hindustani is the language of Hindustan. Hence, 
‘the consideration of the term in this concept is not necessary | 
and all those arguments which have been advanced against 
Urdu hold good in this case as well. 

There is a second conception of Hindustani which is quite | 

_ -different from the first and which is born of an attitude of 
political compromise. It is this conception of the term which 
thas become the pet of many politicians. The main bases upon 
“which this conception depends are (1) the villagers’ language, | 
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(2) Hindi-Urdu fusion, (3) Hindustani, a separate language 
independent of Hindi and Urdu. It is advisable to tackle each 
head separately in order to understand and evaluate these 
implications. ro 

(i) The Villagers’ Language.—It is contended by the prota- 
gonists of Hindustani that “The simple villager understands 
neither the high-flown Urdu nor the high-flown Hindi. He 
understands Hindustani, an amalgamation of simple Hindi 
and simple Urdu”. With this novel conception of a language 
they seem to have lulled themselves into the fond belief that 
they have caught the bull of language—controversy by the 
horns and settled the problem for good. Hence, they are 
determined to build the edifice of the national language on 
this foundation, namely the villagers language and feel con- 
fident that this will amply satisfy the requirements of the 
national language. Let us, then, consider this point. 

In every society or country, there always exists a differ- 
‘ence in the standard of the language used by the illiterate or 
'semi-literate villagers and the educated class. But this difer- 
ence marks the stages of evolution and development of the 
same language. The villagers’ language may be termed as 
the infancy and the language of the educated as the maturity 
of the same language. The language of the educated is nothing 
but the language of the villager in a highly polished and 
presentable form, having undergone a great deal of chopping 
and chiselling in the hands of education, training and culture. 
Tt would, therefore, be a great mistake to presume that the 
villagers’ language can form the basis of some different lan- 
guage. The villager’s inability to understand the high-flown 
Hindi is neither due to the defect of the language nor the 
fault of its user. It is always the subject and the ideas that 
shape the language. The nobler the subject, the higher would 
be the standard of language. The villager’s mind is not 
capable of understanding the principles of literature, politics, 
and such other cultural subjects. Similarly his language, in 
its original form, is not capable of expressing such subjects. 
The villager talks only of his daily needs, of weather and such 
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other agricultural phenomena and none will have the occa- 
sion to resort to the high-flown Hindi in his sphere of activity. 
Hence there is no such separate language as Higher Hindi; 
it is only the villagers’ language in its developed form which 
begins where the vilagers’ language ends. Every form of the 
janguage is and should be used in its proper place. To fix the 
villagers language as the level of the national language will 
restrict the language to a static condition and consequent 
stagnation. It will deprive the language of elasticity and 
adaptability. Language, like a stream, must start from the 
villager but on its course of development it must feed on 
the tributaries of various departments of knowledge and cul- 
tural subjects and thus enrich itself. 

Much capital is made out of the term “the spoken lan- 
guage” to support the case of Hindustani. The spoken lan- 
guage, no doubt, is always inferior, easier and freer than the 
written language; but why on the earth should it pass under 
a different name on this account? ‘Again, the standard of ihe 
spoken language depends upon the persons who speak and 
the topic of speech. In short, all these different standards of 
the language are like waves of a current, big or small accord- 
ing to the place and occasion, but not separate and inseparable 
from the main current. 

(ii) Hindi-Urdu Fusion.—Hindi-Urdu controversy, thanks 
to the narrow and parochial outlook, has made the solution of 
the problem of the national language inextricably complicated. 
It has been already shown in the foregoing chapter that Urdu 
was born of religious and communal feeling and it is nothing 
but a separate tendency of Hindi which has assumed to all 
intents and purposes the appearance of a separate language. 
As such, no question of fusion arises. The only thing required 
is for Urdu to cast aside its foreign and unnatural shape and 
then it will look nearly the same as Hindi. Some people may 
contend that there will still remain some difference; but it will 

be almost negligible. It may be of the same degree as the 
difference between the Gujrati language as used by the Parsis 
and the one used by the Gujratis but the language is Gujrati 
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only and nothing else. 

If, on the other hand, it is held that Hindi and Urdu are 
iwo different, and separate languages, then no fusion is pos- 
sible. It is against all linguistic principles. No historical 
precedence bears testimony to the fusion of two living lan- 
guages into one. The contact of two linguistic groups results 
in the process of absorption of words. This absorption is 
natural and voluntary and is necessitated by the changed 
conditions brought about by the contact. Each word which 
is imported into and absorbed by the contacting language, 
takes its place in the language either because it is indispen- 
sable or because it is capable of giving more forceful and pic- 
turesque presentation of an idea in a particular context. This 
process took place already long ago and is evidenced by the 
presence of many words of Arabic and Persian origin in the 
Hindi language. 

On the other hand, fusion, as contemplated by the cham- 
pions of Hindustani, smacks more of political compromise 
than of linguistic tradition. Compromise is a political expe- 


diency which may seem to achieve some fleeting success but - 


by its very nature it contains the seeds of future disruption. 
and dissolution. Whatever may be its value in politics, it has 
no place in the field of language. A language is the result 
of gradual evolution and fruition of the joint efforts of the 
collective social mind to disseminate its ideas and experiences 
to its individual members and that of the individual social 
instinct to impart its feelings to others, to imbibe those of 
cihers and to communicate mutually. ‘The final visible shape 
which this struggle for self-expression assumes is conditioned 
by natural surroundings, social conditions and regional 
peculiarities. That each country has a different mode 
of writing and expression proves the same fact. In the pro- 
cess of its growth, this language weeds out such words as 
obstruct its development or are foreign to its genius, and 
accepts and absorbs those words which promote its interests. 
This process is gradual, systematic, natural and spontaneous. 
It needs no politicians’ fiat, nor it is governed by an indivi- 
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dual’s whims and fancies, however great he may be. A cer- 
tain number of words from here and a few from there do 
not create a language. It is simply a patchwork which 
presents a ridiculous appearance and lacks spontaneity and 
smoothness which characterize every language. It was this 
unnatural and disgusting feature of the proposed Hindustani 
which made Dr. Amar Nath Jha, the late Vice-Chancellor of 
Allahabad University remark that it was “to invent a Monster 
that is bad Hindi, worse Urdu and good nothing; the mere 
juxtaposition of a few Persian words without any intelligible 
design or order”. To sponsor and promote the move for such 
a language, which exists nowhere except in the fanciful brain 
of a few politicians, is, according to Dr. Jha, “a collossal fraud 
that is being perpetrated in the name of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity” to which I may very appropriately add “in the name 
ef Hindi-Urdu fusion”. 

(iii) Hindustani—a separate language. An ardent sup- 
porter of Hindustani propounded his own theory, saying, 
“The evolution of Hindustani does not mean the extinction’ 
of to-day’s Hindi or Urdu, even as it does not mean the ex- 
tinction of Bengali, Gujrati or Telugu”. Such is the novel 
principle introduced by the protagonists of Hindustani in the 
linguistic domain. According to them Hindustani will be 
evolved out of Hindi-Urdu fusion and will run independently | 
as a separate language. There can be no better example of | 
perverse thinking than this. This shows a complete ignor- ` 
ance of the principle of the evolution and development of a 
living language. 

Great and epoch-making changes in history are only 
responsible for any linguistic changes. When historical up- | 
heavals throw a country into chaos, when a particular unify- 
ing or sustaining influence disappears, the whole society gets 
” disorganised and this disintegration leads to the gradual dis- 
appearance of the prevalent language. Thus the war of 
Mahabharat ended the days of Sanskrit and its successor | 
Prakrit was dethroned when Buddhism and Jainism declined | 
and faded away. The disruptive influence on the society of | 
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these historical events which affected the prevalent lan- 
guages, may be ascribed to two main factors, namely, the 
lack and insufficiency of means of communication and the 
absence of the printing press. But now, when scientific 
developments have completely annihilated space and the art 
of printing has developed so tremendously, it is not possible- 
that any political change will be powerful enough to affect. 
these two factors and delink different parts -of society from 
one another or throw them into a semi-barbaric state for 
such a long time that they may develop their own separate: 
languages. Hence, there is no possibility of any of the living 
languages dying and thus allowing another language to be 
born. Nature ill-affords a vacuum; it abhors superfluity as 
well. It allows a new language to replace the dead one, but 
it can have no room for a third language as striking a mean 
_between two living languages. . 
History does not record a single example of the evolu- 
tion of a language due to contiguity or parallelism of two 
living languages. What results from such contact is the 
process of absorption of certain words by each language as 
has been written before. But the mere presence of a certain 
per cent of words of some other language does not and can 
not change a language into a new language quite distinct 
and apart from the language itself. This kind of suggestion, 
embodying impracticable and illogical principles, originates 
from confused, thinking. The absurdity which underlies this 
suggestion, presupposes that the words alone are the sole 
determinant of a language. Words, no doubt are important 
elements of a language but it is grammatical construction 
which gives the words their representative value. To the 
jumbled mass of words, grammar gives symmetry and se- 
quence. It is the syntax which binds the words into a co- 
hesive unit, vitalizes them with a centralized force and 
makes them vocal. The proposed Hindustani will have none 
of these fundamental and distinguishing features, namely 
grammar and syntax, of its own. It will be only an abno- 
minable hotch-potch of words ‘without any intelligible design 
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or order”. The language will be nothing but a jumbled heap 
of words, taken haphazardly from Hindi and Urdu. The very 
nature of its composition bodes ill for the language. The 
stock of words being fixed and limited sets the seal on the 
further expansion of the language, thus depriving it of elas- 
ticity and adaptability to varying conditions. Any importa- 
tions of new words will flout the accepted notion about the 
language; and the language itself will run the risk of being 
called Hindi or Urdu but not Hindustani. This artificial 
restriction, therefore, will naturally lead to stagnation and 
consequent putrefaction. 

Besides this, as has been already said above, there will 
be no outstanding: feature in the proposed Hindustani to 
distinguish it from Hindi and Urdu. A limited number of 
words, borrowed from Hindi and Urdu, will be always used 
by those languages themselves; the grammatical construc- 
tion will remain the same. Then what will mark the divid- 
ing line between Hindustani and Hindi or Urdu? What will 
be the criterion to judge that a particular sentence or utter- 
ance is Hindustani and not Hindi or Urdu? It all seems 
to be a riddle, a confusion and a chimera of the heated ima- 
gination labouring under political obssessions. This whole 
move is purely a hoax, a cruel joke at the cost of human 
belief. There is no such Hindustani as is being preached, 
there can be no such Hindustani as is going to be practised. 
A political orphan of stunted growth, discarded by both Hindi 
and Urdu, it will have to disappear in the oblivion of dis- 
grace. 
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vV 
SCRIPT AND PRONUNCIATION 


The difficulties which attend the solution of the lan- 
guage problem in its spoken form pale into insignificance: 
before the more practical and useful question of its written 
form, that is, script. The problem of script would have been 
immaterial, if it was confined merely to the literary field and 
concerned only such few Muslims and Hindus who are used 
to Urdu and Hindi. The status quo would remain. But it 
assumes quite a different aspect when the adoption of the- 
script by the State for national and official purposes has to: 
take place. It, then, passes from the purely literary and in- 
tellectual field to the solid ground of practicality. Here it 
concerns those vast numbers of Muslims and Hindus who are: 
accustomed to use different provincial languages and their 
respective scripts like Bengali, Gujrati, Marathi etc. Any 
solution of the script question must take into consideration 
the facility and convenience of these regional linguistic areas. 
and the ease with which these people will learn the adopted 
script. 

But the adoption or rejection of either script, namely 
Persian and Nagari, presents a difficulty which is genuine: 
and real—a difficulty which has greater sentimental import 
and hence is far less capable of any solution. Man, it is said,. 
is a rational being; but he behaves more like a traditional 
being. He honours traditions; he loves attachment. Once: 
wedded to a certain idea, notion or thing, he becomes lite- 
rally glued to it, however defective or imperfect it may be, 
and no amount of persuasion succeeds easily in making him. 
realise the propriety of giving it up. On the contrary, such 
persuasion results in closer adherence; for the mere thought 
of separation usually lends a peculiar charm to the most 
ugly objects. This explains why all religious and social re-- 
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formers were subjected to untold suffering in the beginning 
py those very people who later became their ardent admirers. 

However, when a problem faces us with all its urgency, 
it must be cleverly grappled, judiciously handled and 
equitably settled. This calls for a saner approach to the pro- 
blem, a balanced judgment and a correct appraisal of respec- 
tive merits, and demerits of the two scripts which have 
created the problem. 


Urdu (Persian Script) 


The first difficulty which one has to encounter in mas- 
-tering this script is the presence of two or more letters for 
the same sound. There are 

2 letters for ‘a’ ¢-! 

2 do for soft T’ bw 

3 do for ‘© pum 

5 do for W 52633 

2 do for h’ sz 


“This superfluous encumbrance presents an insurmountable 


-diffculty to the beginner or a lowly-educated person to find 


out the correct letter for a particular word. A wrong use of 
a letter results in giving quite a different word having a dif- 
ferent meaning from the required one. For example “Kasrat” 
might mean ‘exercise’ or ‘plenty’ according to the use of two 


‘separate letters or it might be a meaningless word if the third 
‘letter of the same sound is wrongly used in the word. Hence 
‘the correct dictation in Urdu demands the knowledge of all 
‘the words of the dictionary which is not possible for the 
‘population as a whole to achieve. It may be contended that 


the presence of different letters is essential to trace the origin 


-of a word or to mark a slight difference in pronunciation of 
“words. But both these reasons are pointless and unconvin- 
-cing. The origin of a word may be of some importance, if 


any, to the language from which the word has been taken 


but to Urdu itself it has no significance. The origin, on the 
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other hand, may be indicated within brackets in front of the 
words, if deemed necessary. To mark the difference in pro- 
nunciation of the different letters of the same sound is prac- 
tically impossible even for the most highly-educated Maulvis. 
Pronunciation is greatly influenced by the natural conditions 
and surroundings. The people of the cold countries must have 
a different way of pronouncing the same word which a per- 
son in a hot country will pronounce in his own way. ‘The cold 
climate has a tightening effect on the organs of speech; the 
vocal cards are restrained and consequently the air has no 
smooth and swift running through the guttural passage. The 
result is that words are pronounced with some force and an 
occasional break which we call ‘accent’. In hot countries, the 
circumstances are quite different. Here the heat exercises 
an expanding influence on the speech-organs. The air pas- 
sage is wider and smoother and words seem to slip out of the 
mouth. This is the reason why the accent which is taught 
with such meticulous care and with great labour to the stu- 
denis of English in India comes quite naturally to the people 
of England. To exact the same degree of perfection and cor- 
rectness from either in the respective languages is to be 
ambitious in the extreme. Nature has created men in dif 
ferent moulds and Man can seldom change Nature. There 
are freaks of Nature, no doubt, and there are individual ex- 
ceptions in men as well. But exceptions never prove or lay 
down a rule. Such singularities are better appreciated and 
admired than foolishly imitated and aped. 

The existence of different languages in the world also 
proves that natural environment plays a dominant role in 
shaping the local speech of the people. The sedate, com- 
fortable and easy-going life of Gujrat is thoroughly reflected 
in the sweetness and softness of the Gujrati language, where- 
as the hard and mountainous life of the Marathas finds ex- 
pression in the rugged and jarring Marathi language. How, 
then, can the Indian people, living in the rich and fertile 
plains of India emulate the husky voice of a parched throat 

Another curious feature of the script is that its letters 
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are capable of putting on different guises in different combi- 
nations and to a casual onlooker they present a real game 
of hide and seek. For instance, the letter ¢ has got three 
different shapes in t}, 08 and pya 

But the ambiguity and illegibility of the script reach 
staggering proportions in the arrangement of vowels and in 
the consequent errors. In Urdu, vowels do not form a part 
of the word as in Hindi and English. They are denoted by 
strokes whose use depends upon the sweet will of the writer 
and no writer has the patience to waste his time and energy 
in applying these strokes. Due to this novel feature, Urdu 
bids fair to present before the reader an excellent oppor- 
tunity to undergo a lesson in permutation and combination, 
because by putting the vowel-strokes under or above each 
letter in a word turn by turn, you can pronounce a word in 
so many ways. As a result, you try your best to decipher the 
strange hieroglyph, but unless you know the word, it would 
be a sheer chance to steer your ship clear of diffi- 
culties and to anchor it at the proper port. And then you may 
thank your stars for achieving the miracle of getting out of 
the maze and finding out the correct word in a particular 
context! For example, the word la can be correctly, read 
as “Malak”, “Malik”, “Mulak” and “Milak”, words which 
have got various meanings. Besides these, it lends itself to 
many other meaningless pronunciations which render it ex- 
tremely difficult for the reader to get the correct prounucia- 
tion in the required context. This correctness, however, is: 
conditional on the previous knowledge of the word in the con- 
text. If he is ignorant, he will ever remain at sea as far as 
the correct pronunciation is concerned, and the poor reader 
in ever-increasing confusion and despair, might eventually 
get lost in the labyrinth of the script. 

The superfluity of letters representing the same sound 
stands in great contrast with the dearth of letters to repre- 
sent many absent sounds in the script. As a result, the same 
letter has to assume the unpleasant responsibility of serving 
the purpose of two or more sounds and thus makes the con- 
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fusion worse confounded. For instance, the letter > re- 
presents four sounds and one can, therefore, correctly read 
Ui as 'lootna' (to rob) “lotna” (to roll) “Lautna” (to 
return) and in ‘watan’ it has the sound of ‘w’. 

These difficulties arising out of the above mentioned 
unsatisfactory nature of the script, are further intensified 
by the existence of the. hit-and-miss affair in pronouncing the 
Urdu words. How many of us use such words as ‘fauran’ 
Íj (at once) and ‘bilkul’, Jb (completely) in our daily 
life in blissful ignorance of the fact that in writing our eyes 
would meet a completely different spectacle from what our 
tongue announces to our ears. Whereas ‘fauran’ enjoys the 

| proud privilege of having no trace of y ‘n’ in it, to ‘bilkul’ 
which is written as ‘Balkul’, goes the distinction of suppress- ` 
ing its ‘a’ and substituting it with ‘i’. Likewise a surprise 
would be in store for you if you happen to read the name 
of the late Muslim League Premier of Bengal—Sir Niza- 
muddin in Urdu. The actual writing will read as ‘Nizamul- 
din’ but in reading 'V' is suppressed and ‘d’ is doubled. Again, 
the happiness of ‘Khush? 5 will not seem unalloyed 
when it is realized that the word is written as “Khoosh” but 
the letter representing the long vowel (00) is suppressed in 
favour of the short vowel (u). And you must perform these 
mental feats of suppression and substitution to satisfy the 
caprices of the script. 

The script is, by its very nature, completely unsuitable 
for the correct representation of conjunct letters and the 
words formed with them. It is due to this defect that 
‘Brahman’ is subjected to the sad ordeal of being mispro- 

4 nounced as ‘Barhaman’ or ‘Birahman’ according to what suits 
the fancy of the Urdu writers. Many Sanskrit words are, 
therefore, misspelt and mispronounced. 

What has been written above is enough to show that the 
script abounds in defects and it hardly pays to expend ones 
‘energies to master such a troublesome script. The only 
quality which such a troublesome script has a claim to, is 

| the speed with which it can be written. But this speed is 
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obtained to a great extent, at the cost of clarity and legibiliy. 
Tf all the strokes and dots are faithfully represented in all the 
letters in a word, I am sure that speed will not be more than 
what is found in other script. Even if this quality of speed 
be conceded to the Urdu script, the defects far outweigh this 
solitary merit. 

Commenting on the nature of the script Sayyad Ali 
Bilgrami, the author of “Tamaddune-Hindi” writes, “Like 
Pahlavi and Persian, Urdu also is one of those unfortunate 
janguages whose letters have been formed from other families 
(of languages) and which (letters) have no relation with the 
language.... For certain sounds there are many letters and 
for some there are none. For example, the three letters of 
Arabic -“-.» have the same sound in Urdu. would have 


served the purpose of all the three letters.... Similar is the 
condition of PISCA and other Urdu letters of the 
same kind........ In Aryan languages, the vowel forms a part 


of the word, but in Semitic languages it is only such a mark 
(sign) whose use depends upon the writers wish and the 
writers usually do not apply it. (As a result) in Aryan lan- 
guages a word can be read only in one way. If any doubt 


i arises about the word, it would be because of the word not 
į being correctly written; but in the Semitic language one word 


can be read in more than three or four ways. Therefore it 
can be said that every written word is an imaginary picture, 
whose pronunciation has no connection with its writing and 
if there is any, it is very small...... This is the reason that 
none can read Arabic without having full knowledge of its 
grammar and dictionary, whereas even a child can conve- 
niently read Sanskrit, Greek or Latin languages without 
understanding its meaning as soon as he has learnt the 
alphabet”. 

Even great scholars sometimes have to utter a cry of 
sheer helplessness in deciphering this elusive script. The 
editor of “Urdu” writes in the said paper (July 1929), “I 
have usually an occasion to read old books of Urdu. I expe- 
rience great difficulty in reading the old words correctly 
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and in finding out their correct pronunciation. If these writ- 
ings had been in Latin or Nagri script, so much difficulty 
would not have arisen”. But a recent controversy which 
echoed in the press-columns surpasses all these experiences 
in bringing into prominence the ambiguous and defective- 
nature of the Persian script. 

Gandhiji had sent his message to the Urdu conference- 
held at Bombay (1945), but the message happened to be 
written in the Persian script. This gave rise to a misunder- 
standing which was followed by statements and counter- 
statements and culminated in the following explanatory 
statement of Dr. Syed Mahmud on March 10, 1945. 


Urdu, Bombay has raised a needless controversy in regard to 
the msasa oT Mahama Gandhi te the Urdu Conference re- 
cently held at Bombay. There seems to be a bona fide mis- 
understanding. Mahatma Gandhi’s message contained the 
word “milain” (fuse) which was read as “main” (in) and 
another word “aise” which was read as “apse” and a clerical 
omission of the word ‘lekin” and “Anjuman” at two other 
places in the original letter are really responsible for this 
misunderstanding. A reference to the original makes it clear 
that it was possible for Mr. Sibtey Hasan to read those words 
in the way in which he has read them....” So, here was a 
message sent by the greatest leader of the country and here 
was Mr. Sibtey Hasan—a prominent figure in the Urdu world, 
reading it. But such is the magic of the script that the sen- 
der meant to convey something and the receiver read in it 
quite a different thing to suit his own purpose. And both 
of them were right! 

These defects and short-comings weighed greatly with 
the Turkish Government and they have now adopted the 
Roman script in place of the Persian script. Nay, the 
country, under the leadership of Kamal Ataturk, went as far 
as to throw out all the words of Arabic and Persian origin 
which had found their way into the Turkish language due to 
the efforts of the Ulemas and Mullas. Even in Persia, there 
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-was an agitation against this script and Prince Mirza Malkam 
Khan Nazimuddaula advanced as many as twenty-four rea- 
‘sons against the use of this script in his book ‘“‘Kullyat-e- 
‘Malkam” and appealed to the Persians to adopt some other 
script. 

But in India, the script has a great fascination for some 
‘people. If Titania doted upon Bottom with ali her heart, it 
was not because the ass’ head on his person had made his 
charm irresistible but because the magic of the love-juice had 
-dimmed her vision and had a transforming effect. Similarly 
the religious prejudices and political appeasement seem to be 
playing the Puckish pranks with many intellectual lumina- 
ies and they, along with their coteries, are content to remain 
stuck in the quagmire of this serpentine script. Even Gan- 
-dhiji has come out as a strong advocate of this script and has 
enjoined upon the true devotees of his to learn both the 
‘scripts. This move of Gandhiji is, apparently, born of his 
‘characteristic non-committal attitude. His ‘pacifist and all- 
pleasing bent of mind seems to prevent him from following 
a firm course of action based on a proper sense of values and 
‘correct proportion. One does not find any convincing reason 
in learning two scripts for the same sentence to be penned 
‘down, unless by this move he aims at perpetuating the com- 
munalism in this sphere as well. 


The Nagari Script 


Some reference has already been made to the nature of 
this script in the passages, cited above, expressing the opinion 
of two Muslim scholars about the Persian script. Those re- 
ferences are sufficient to recommend this script, the Nagari 
script, in preference to the Persian script. They prove also 
that this script is immune from all those defects which 
abound in the Persian script. 

A better system of alphabet so scientifically arranged 
has yet to be evolved. None of the existing scripts in the 
world can match the Nagari script in this respect. It would 
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be a vain attempt to look to any other script for so rich and 
comprehensive an alphabet representing so many sounds as. 
this script possesses. 

But the most surpassing merit, which overshadows all. 
other scripts, is its pronunciation. The sanctity of each let- 
ter’s pronunciation ever remains unsallied. Whether by 
itself or in a combination, the individuality of each letter is: 
supreme and hence the inimitable quality of the alphabet— 
that you read exactly what you write. For example in eq 
whether you read each letter separately or together, you will 
zead only wa ; whereas in all other scripts each letter 
has two different pronunciations—one individual and the other 
in a combination. Even the vowels whether they are used 
as separate letters in a word or their signs are used with 
other consonants retain their pronunciation in tact. 

Due to these qualities even a boy, after learning the: 
alphabet fully well, can read and write anything and every- 
thing correctly without understanding its meaning, which 
requires the knowledge of words. But he has not got to waste: 
a large portion of his time in learning the spelling and pro- 
nunciation and even then not feel sure on certain occasions. 

Lastly this script—the Nagari script—corresponds with 
many scripts of the provincial languages in nature and the 
way of writing and therefore, it can be learnt with greater 
ease and facility in a shorter time than the Persian script by 
the people. 
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VI 
THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE—ITS TESTS 


The stage has come at last where we may bid farewell 
-to the controversial portion of the subject. Enough of his- 
torical allusions, quotations and various kinds of arguments 
‘have been given in connection with different kinds of problems 
concerning the language question. These may appear to have 
created a maze through which a casual reader may feel im- 
patient to pass and to unravel the mystery of the national 
language. I have called it a ‘mystery’ because even our great 
leaders are not yet definite and clear about the real solution 
-of the linguistic problem. Yet this maze, this spate of con- 
troversy, however undesirable at times it may seem, proves 
to be of vital importance for the solution of a problem. Con- 
‘troversies are like those chaotic periods of history which set 
in motion such various conflicting elements as, after a process 
‘of elimination and survival, result in bringing about a stable 
and peaceful structure of society. Controversies are analy- 
‘tical approaches to a question, but throughout all the analy- 
tical processes there runs a chord of synthesis which is likely 
to escape the notice of a superficial reader. Or he may catch 
a glimpse of it here and there but fail to realise its subtle and 
call-permeating influence from beginning to end. Hence this 
‘chapter, though not completely independent of the foregoing 
‘chapters, aims at putting forth some practical and clear sug- 
‘gestions which may prove invaluable in solving the language- 
‘question. 

One should not think that an attempt has been made 
here to evolve a new language. Language can not be created 
‘by the wave of a magic wand nor even by the concerted 
efforts of interested individuals. It is already there; but it 
is rather to run a great risk to reveal its name. Names, at 
times, conjure up strange phantasies in the prejudiced minds 
because prejudice stirs up a sense of false pride which cul- 
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minates in blind adherence to a cause, however unworthy it 
may be. It makes them stick to their preconceived notions 
more closely and prevents them from getting converted to 
a change if it is warranted by sound arguments. It seems 
desirable, therefore, to strike a new line of approach to the 
language-problem. It is, I think, better and safer to estab- 
lish a sound and satisfactory guiding principle. to determine 
the real nature of the language most acceptable to the people 
of the whole country and then apply it to the contending 
claimants. In other words, instead of starting from Hindi, 
Urdu and Hindustani, it would be better to start from some 
other point and come to them at the final step. 

The first essential requisite to arrive at a just decision 
about the form and spirit of the national language is to divest 
the whole question of communal considerations. Let no poli- 
tical factions brandish their poisonous knives, in this field; 
let not our minds run along the same narrow groove of com- 
munal disunity and other allied ills which have contaminated 
the body-politic. The national language will not aim at and 
is not required for bringing about the unity of the Hindus 
and the Muslims. The language is meant for the country as 
a whole and as such its consideration debars all sectional and 
communal tendencies. This attitude will help.a great deal 
in making a saner and more appropriate approach to the 
question. 

A national language is intended to unify the people of 
India who speak different provincial languages and this is 
the only test which must be applied to the .suitability or 
otherwise of a particular form of the national language. That 
form of the language which approaches nearest to these pro- 
vincial languages should be voted for the privileged position. 
There is no gain-saying the fact that the Hindus all over the 
country do not speak Hindi, nor do the Muslims speak what 
they call Urdu; but the Hindus and Muslims living in dif- 
ferent provinces do speak and communicate with each other 
in the respective provincial languages. Therefore let the 
provincial languages be called to the sessions of public con- 
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sideration and give their evidence and let this question be 
be judged and decided on their testimony. And for this pur- 
pose, I refer the reader to the following table, which is taken 
from the Indian Year book 1944-45 and is based on the census 
of 1941. 
Orissa .. Practically all the Hindus speaking Oriyas. 
Punjab .. The main language of the province is Punjabi 
spoken by more than half. Western Punjabi 
may be classed as a separate language, some- 
times called Lahandi and is spoken in the north 
and West. 
The next most important languages are Wes- 
tern Hindi which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the town), 
Western Pahari and Rajsthani. 
. Sindh +» The language of the province, Sindhi through 
it bears many marks of Arabic and Persian 
influence and is written in Perso-Arabic script, 
È : is nearer the original Sanskrit than any other 
a Indian Language. 
The U.P. &.. The ordinary spoken language is Hindustani 
Bihar . in either script. 
Assam +» 43% were recorded as speaking Bengali; other 
languages spoken are Hindi, Uriya, Mendari; 
Nepali ete. 
Bengal «e Bengali is spoken by 92%; Hindi and Urdu 
by 3.7%. 
Bombay .. Marathi, Gujrati, Kannadi with Urdu. 
C.P. & Berar Hindi spoken by 56% and is “lingua Franca”, 
Marathi by 31%; Gondi by 7%. These effects 
of invasion are curiously illustrated in Berar, 
where numbers of Muslims have Hindu names, 
being descendants of former Hindu officials 
who on the Mohamedan invasion adopted 
Islam rather than lose their positions. 
Madras <.. Tamil 40%; Telugu 374%; others speak Mala- 
yalam, Oria, Canarese and Hindustani. 
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All these provincial languages, with the exception of the 
Dravidian languages of the South, have their common paren- 
tage in Sanskrit. It is, therefore, quite obvious that if the 
national language is to be readily acceptable and easily ac- 
quirable by these linguistic groups, it must have its vocabu- 
lary, its spirit and its atmosphere in consonance with the 
provincial languages; in other words only that type of the 
national language will have a warm reception and willing 
co-operation of these provincial languages which approaches 
them with an air of similarity in outer and inner appear- 
ance, that is, in words and in spirit. Secondly, it is also in- 
disputable that a truly national language will ever find a 

; perennially sustaining and nourishing fountain in Sanskrit 
and if the language has to flourish it will have to look to 
Sanskrit for its assistance. For example, the national lan- 
guage will not remain, at the incipient stage of the villagers’ 
language, which has been made the standard for the pro- 
posed Hindustani but which is never observed in practice. 
With the advance of science and civilization many new tech- 
nical and academical words will have to be introduced into 
it in order to keep it in line with the foreign languages and 
to increase its power of expression. If such terms and words 
are coined, and they have to be coined, with the help of 
Sanskrit roots they will be easily understood and acquired by 
the provincial languages, and will form a part of them. But 
if they are coined with the help of foreign languages, say 
Arabic, they will be quite a new thing to the provincial lan- 
guages which will have no hesitation in rejecting them. A 
language which imports words from foreign languages to its 
full capacity and is loathe to use even desirable and useful 
words of this country will be completely out of tune in the 
society of the provincial languages. If English, though of 
international importance, is to fall into disfavour because it 
is a foreign language and as such entails a great loss of time 
leading to an unnecessary waste of energy on the part of 
the students, it would be better to avoid the same sort of mis- 
take which we would be making by favouring a language 
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which is stuffed with the words of foreign languages and 
which exists only because of them. There would be hardly 
any justification for such an attitude. 

This leads us naturally to the consideration of the role 
and the place of foreign words in the national language. What 
should be the criterion to decide the inclusion or rejection 
of the words of foreign languages such as English, Arabic 
and Persian etc.? The most simple and easy test for the 
adoption or otherwise of such words should be the extent 
to which they are intelligible to the people speaking the pro- 
vincial languages and the frequency of their use. Due to the 
contact with the people speaking different languages, all the 
provincial languages have naturally absorbed a good amount 
of words which belong to the English, Arabic and Persian 
languages. All such words which are common to all the pro- 
vincial languages must find their place necessarily in the 
national language because they are easily understood even 
by the villagers. Thus to coin a word in the national lan- 
guage for such English words as “Station, Ticket, judge etc.” 
will be as monsterous, absurd and ill-advised as to suffer the 
presence of and to have thrust down the throats of the people 
some far-fetched Arabic or Persian words to placate an ever- 


disgruntled section of society. Hence the national language | 


should contain only such words of foreign languages which 
have been absorbed by the different provincial languages 
and are easily understood by the people living in the villages. 

It would not be out of place to say a few words about 
the use of script. If a gentleman desires to learn all the 
scripts of the world, by all means he is welcome to do it; but 


why should all and sundry be compelled to learn two scripts ' 


for the same language? The merits and demerits of the 
scripts have been dealt with already in a previous chapter. 
If both the scripts are insisted upon, then all the talks of 
sympathy for the poor villager and his inability to cope with 
English and all the arguments about saving time and energy 
appear like shedding crocodile-tears. In the interest of the 
State economy, if such a thing be acceptable to the moulders 
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of nation’s destiny, let only one script be adopted as is done: 
in all the countries and for private use one will have his own. 
choice; otherwise the continuance of two scripts will look ab-- 
surd in the eyes of foreigners and will perpetuate the sense 
of duality and division. Shall we never stop the communal. 
approach to problems? 

In view of these considerations, it is but proper 
to adopt that script only which is as faultless as. 
possible and which makes the nearest approach to the scripts. 
in which the different provincial languages are written, and 
it is nothing but the Devanagari script. And no other lan- 
guage fulfills the conditions enumerated above except Hindi 
which is and which must be the national language. 


AS 
ai fetter AT 
THE AREA OF THE NAGARI SCRIPT 


DRAVIDIAN SCRIPT 
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